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For Friends’ Review. 


THE FREE SLAVE. 


No. 1. 


If there is anything worse than to be called 
asiave it isto be one. The cry of Patrick 
Henry, ‘Give me liberty or give me death,” 
finds its echo in the hearts of all who are 


struggling for their freedom, and those who | 


have gained it make independence their boast. 
All with one accord will have no patience with 
the idea of being slaves. It was probably the 
nse of this feeling in themselves and in 
others that led the late revisers of the New 
ftament to translate the word which means 
save by the pleasanter and milder term of 
evant, and relegate its true meaning to 
the margin and there render it bond-servant. 


—————e ———— 


No. 23. 


eee 


It is a little startling at first to find Paul and 
Peter, James and Jude and John introducing 
themselves as slaves, and doing it too, without 
apology or regret, and indeed with evident 
thankfulness. Further, we find that when 
John was about to worship the angel who had 
shown him such wonderful things, he was 
told, ‘*See thou do it not, for I also am thy 
fellow-slave ; ’’ and, in the description of heav- 
en we read, ‘‘ And his slaves shall serve him 
and his name shall be in their foreheads.”’ So 
it seems that even in heaven the word, slave, 
applies to the redeemed, and if so, we must at 
once see that there is a slavery perfectly com- 
patible with the highest liberty and enjoyment. 
But it must be a slavery without the disgrace, 
degradation and sorrow which accompanies 
the slavery of man. It has none of these ; 
and besides this, it differs from it in its master, 
in its degree—for it is more complete—and in 
its being synonymous with words generally 


3/considered diametrically opposed to it. 


‘One is your Master, even Christ,’’ who 
emptied Himself and took upon Him the form 
of a slave, and who said of Himself, ‘‘ lam 
among you as one that serveth,’’ and, again, 
‘* My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
me and to finish His work.’”’ We are His by 
creation, — 


“And He has made us His by purchase since 
And overpaid our value with His blood.” 


But men, notwithstanding this, refuse to be 
slaves even to Christ. They know not that in 
the books of Heaven all men are recorded slaves, 
and theré are but two columns—one for the 
Lord’s slaves and one for the devil’s. The 
fact that the devil’s yoke is not always galling 
does not make the bondage any the less real. 
I will not now dwell upon the question : Whose 
service is the better ? but will consider what it 
means to be a slave of the Lord. 

A slave has no right to himself and can 
hold no property. Consequently his time, 
talents, strength, mind, body and estate belong 
to his master. So Christ says, ‘‘ Whosoever of 
you that forsaketh not all that he hath cannot 
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be my disciple,” and again, ‘‘ If any man will in to the soul and fills it with His love, so thy 
come after Me let him deny himself, take up) we desire His will as the joy of our life. 
his cross daily and follow Me;” that is, as|' And now a wonderful secret is revealed to us, 
some one has expressed it, he must say ‘‘ no”, To be the slave of the Lord is to be free; as 
to himself and ‘‘ good-bye’ to his property—' Paul says, in writing to those who differed 
and, in those days, no one bore their cross from each other in the outward circumstances 
except to be crucified upon it, but now some of slavery and freecom, ‘‘ Art thou called 
who wish to bear their cross seem to wander’ being a slave, thou art the Lord’s freeman: 
aimlessly with it and forget its true purpose. art thou called being free, thou art the Lord’s 
Paul says ‘Ye are not your own, ye are slave.” Some of us remember the time when 
bought with a price, wherefore glorify God in, this seemed a very contradiction in terms, and 
your bodies and spirits which are God’s.’’ 50 It would be but for the transforming power 
All this means that when a man becomes the Of the grace of God, for it is not our surrender 
Lord’s the purpose is that self shall step down, that saves us or sets us free by itself, but our 
and out, that where he said before «I will live Surrender enables the Lord to exert toward us 
thus because I choose,”’ he shall now say, ‘*1 and in us the almighty power that raised Him 
will live thus because the Lord wills it.” He) from the dead, and to give His rest and His 
is our pole star and we are to take all our Pave continually in our hearts. Nor do we 
bearings from Him. | wait for this rest till He has brought His work 
The fact that salvation is the free gift of God | Within to completion. But while He is work. 
is often very properly insisted upon. ‘The img in us to bring us more and more into 
gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ conformity with Himself, we find it our meat 
our Lord.” But it differs from ordinary gifts, and our drink te do His will and to submit to 
in some essential points. A man may give me 4Py process He may choose to put us through 
a farm and I may accept it with thanks and tO make us everything He would have us to 
grow what I please on it. Not so with salva-, 2¢: R. H. Tuomas. 


tion. It isa free gift, but the reception of it| Baltimore. 
involves the surrender of myself to Christ, for | 


—*S- 
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salvation is not a thing, nor is eternal life a 
thing, that can be handled and given away 


like books; it is a living, present experience | 


or nothing. 
not had at all. 
to Him and live with him, and know His life in 
our souls. As He is my Saviour and Guide, it 
becomes, of course, necessary that He should 
have His way and that I should give up my old 
way. This does not alter the freeness of the 
salvation. A guide may agree to conduct me 
freely over a dangerous pass, but if I do not 
trust myself to him enough to follow him and 
follow him exactly, his offer becomes null and 
void. In this case, Christ is only asking us to 
do what He has done, to live according to the 
will of God. When He says to us, ‘‘ Give 
thyself to Me,’’ we must remember that He 
gave Himself for us once and now waits to 
manifest Himself in our lives that we may 
know what the richness of the blessing is when 
He gives Himself tous. I say, then, that the 
fullness of our experience of the blessings of 
salvation will be in proportion to the fullness of 
our faith, because according to our faith is 
the fullness of our surrender to Christ. 

To any who may think that a surrender to 
the Lord of our whole being that He may 
govern our thoughts, our words and our deeds, 
must be a hard thing because of the thorough. 
ness of it, I answer, that it is the thoroughness 
that makes it easy. The yoke of Christ is 
never light untilit is entirely submitted to; it 
then ceases to be felt as a yoke. For when 
there is an entire submission the Lord comes 


It is had in having Christ or 


To have Christ we must come | 


HENRY T. WOOD. 


“Servant of God, well done! 
For thee Life’s warfare’s past ; 

Its battle fought, its victory won; 
And thou art crowned at last.” 


This dear Friend was well known through- 


| out our Religious Society, as an earnest and 
| a : 
| devoted Christian worker; and, especially in 


his own Yearly Meeting, as an influential and 
consistent member of that branch of the Church 
of Christ, to which he was from conviction 
attached. 

Scarcely less was his wise and loving infiu- 
ence felt in the social and business circles of 
the community where he lived ; so that-on the 
occasion of his funeral, many gathered from 
far and near to pay their last tribute of affec- 
tionate regard to the memory of one, whom 
all seemed to have loved as a personal friend; 
and many tears dropped from eyes unused to 
weep, as they remembered that they ‘should 
see his face no more.”’ 

His fellow-citizens evidently realized the loss 
they had sustained, in the removal of a0 
honored associate in the public and private 
trusts which he had so long shared, and 
always discharged with scrupulous fidelity. 

Perhaps a nearer sense of bereavement was 
felt by his fellow-members of the Society of 
Friends, as they contemplated the void which 
his removal had created in the ranks of the 
Church ; and looked around anxiously to se 
who would be able to fill it. 

The cause of the Indians, of the Freedmen, 
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ofthe Bible-school] and Mission work, at home 
ind abroad, had all been dear to his heart, 


wd had claimed much of his time and| 


thoughts. : 
He was one of tie most prominent members 


of the School Committee at Providence ; and | 


ofthe Representative Meeting of New England 
Yearly Meeting. 

In every department of Christian work he 
ws foremost; though never seeking promi- 
nence, and often while holding the pen and 
directing the movement he sought to give to 
others any credit of the service. 

A wise counsellor, a warm hearted generous 
fiend, a tender and loving Christian brother 
iad passed away from their midst, and they all 
knew it. 

Yet at that solemn hour his life-long friends, 
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neuralgia ; which weakened his powers of en- 
|durance when attacked by the fever which 
proved fatal to him and which left little oppor- 
{tunity for conscious thought or expression. 
| Yet those who loved and watched over him 
|needed no testimony at that hour, to confirm 
| their assurance of his perfect trust in his Saviour 
| whom through life he had loved and so earnest- 
ly striven to follow. 

His last intelligible words were, ‘‘ Love to 
all ;’’ a message that was delivered to the sor- 
rowing friends assembled around his coffin, and 
which seemed to them but a vocal expression 
of the sweet and peaceful smile that rested 
upon his face, even in death. 

And now that he has entered on. his ever- 
lasting rest and reward, it is for us to take up 
each our share of the work he has laid down, 





and even those who mourned the unspeakable | and as faithfully to do it in our generation as 
les of a beloved husband and father, ‘‘sorrow-/he did it in his; ‘‘ looking unto Jesus,” to 
elnot as those who have no hope;’’ because | whom all power in heaven and earth is given, 


they knew that he had ‘fallen asleep in 
Jesus,” and therefore they had a sweet assur- 
ance that this separation was not eternal ; and 
that though he whom they loved had indeed 


gone to be ‘forever with the Lord,’’ yet that | 


if they lived and died in the faith of the same 


precious Saviour, they would meet together | 


again in His glorious presence. 

It is the power of His grace and salvation 
that we would especially commemorate and 
magnify at this time; not only as it has takex 
avay the sting of death and the victory of the 
gave, but as it elevated and sanctified the life 
of our departed friend. 

“From our earliest acquaintance,” says one 
who for forty years had known and most 
tenderly loved him, ‘‘he led a self-denying 


Christian life; but at a later period he came: 


into a yet higher experience; surrendering 
himself unreservedly to the Lord and realizing 
he assurance of his salvation. His feet trod 
thenceforward with more unfaltering alacrity 
the path upward and Heavenward ; his labors 
vere wrought with more loving zeal, and bore 
ticher fruits in the vineyard of his Lord.” 


And this is just what the grace of our Lord 
Jews Christ does for all those who, having 
known their sins forgiven for His dear sake, 
ue willing to present themselves in full conse- 
tation for His service and glory. 

When the strong points of a more positive 
‘aracter, rounded and softened by the love 
id power of God, and the sensitive and 
tirinking traits of a gentle nature, are largely 
mited in one person, and sanctified by the 
int of the Lord, as they so memorably were 
Mthe case of our beloved friend, we can well 
iderstand his peculiar fitness for wide useful- 
sin the church, as well: as armongst those 
"10 looked to him personally for advice or 
Ympathy, 

Of latter years he had suffered greatly from 


for our strength and our reward. T. KIMBER. 
Richmond Hill, L. 1., Twelfth mo. 28th, 1883. 
| 
! 


~~ — 
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THE SHUT-IN BAND. 


| Many of our readers may not know of it, 
and for, their information I will say, in the 
‘fall of 1877 an invalid confined to her couch, 
| was reading the seventh chapter of Genesis, 
and at the closing of the sixteenth verse, 
‘¢and the Lord shut him in,” she said to her- 
self, that is just what He has done for me, and 
as that became a blessing to Noah, I will see if 
I cannot find a blessing in it. She heard of 
another invalid and wrote to her; she knew a 
third; and from that small begining in 1877 
the society has grown until there are members 
in every state of the Union, and a monthly 
paper called the Shut-in Visitor, 50 ceuts a 
year, is published by Kate S. Burr, Walworth, 
N. Y., in the interests of the society. It is 
neither charitable nor even beneficial, in the 
common acceptation of those terms; but the 
members agree to remember each other im 
prayer at the twilight hour each day, also 
every Third-day between the hours of 10 and 
12 A.M. In addition to the invalid members 
they receive associate members, persons who 
are willing to devote some time to correspond- 
ence with, or visiting those who are sick, thus 
fulfilling the Saviour’s suggestion, ‘‘ I was sick 
and ye visited me.’’ 

Many letters are received by each other, 
that show the wonderful power of God's grace 
to sustain and comfort, even under the most 
trying circumstances. We quote from one, 
| Tillie F. Warren, Locke, N. Y. 

‘¢T am paralyzed in both lower limbs, and 
j cannot stand one moment on my feet, yet 
lcan ru to Jesus in prayer; I cannot talk, 
| paralysis of the vocal organs, yet I can talk in 
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my heart to Jesus, He understands, though my 
lips may not give utterance in speech ; I am 
very deaf, yet I can hear the still smali voice 
of my loving Saviour; I am very near-sighted, 
yet with the eyes of faith I can see God’s love 
in every trial, and the bow of promise through 
the darkest clouds; I am very poor as regards 
this world’s goods, but rich in Christ, and 
having Him, possess all things that He thinks 
best for me to have ; the Lord is my banker, 
my prayers are my checks endorsed by faith. 

I was the only child of a wealthy sea captain, 
who lost all and perished himself at sea, my 
mother went home to Jesus seven years ago, I 
never had uncles or aunts, so that I am alone 
in this world, and yet not alone, foi Jesus is 
near; my family consis‘s of Jesus and I. Josie 
Freelove (who was herself an invalid and 
healed in answer to prayer) gives me a home, 
and we trust Jesus for every thing we need.” 

W. 


- oe. —_-——- 
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THE NINTH CHAPTER OF HEBREWS. 


I wish through your columns to ask a few 
questions on the ninth chapter of the epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

Ist. What is the subject matter under con- 
sideration in the chapter. 


2nd. What is meant by the ‘end of the 


world ”’ in the 26th verse. 


3rd. What death is spoken of in the 27th} 


verse. 


4th. When shall we look for Christ to 
appear the second time without sin unto salva- 
tion, 28th verse. H. S. Smitu. 

North Lawrence, Kansas., Twelfth mo. 3rd, 1883, 

[Without designing to preclude any more 
satisfactory reply which may be sent to us, the 
following brief answers may be suggested : 

ist. This chapter evidently continues the 
exposition, which is the main subject of the 
epistle, of the ¢yfica/ relation of the Law to 
the Gospel ; especially considering the fulfil- 
ment of the sucrificial types under the Old 
Covenant, by the one offering of Christ, 
the ‘‘Mediator of the New Convenant (R. V.).” 

2nd. In the Revised Version, the expression 
in the 26th verse is ‘‘at the end of the ages ;"’ 
margin, ‘‘consummation.’”’ That is, as else- 
where said, ‘‘in the fulness of time,’’ accord- 
ing to the Divine purpose and appointment. 

3rd. It would appear that the death of the 
body, occurring once to every man, must be 
meant in the 27th verse. 

4th. On the exact meaning of the last part 
of the 28th verse, different opinions are enter- 
tained by thoughtful Christians. The view 
most commonly held among Friends has cer- 
tainly much in its favor; namely, that the re- 
ference is to the coming of Christ by the Spirit 
without sin (that is, sin having been already 
atoned for by His sacrifice), to ‘‘ them that 
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wait for Him,”’ to effect their salvation, through 
the ‘‘ washing of regeneration and renewal of 
the Holy Ghost.” —£d. Friends’ Review.) 


eee nees SERS 060 ese 


THE FREE NEGRO 


The last volume of the Jamaica Handbook, 
published by authority in the middle of each 
year, and now just to hand, contains some in- 
teresting and valuable statistics as to the trade 
and production of the island, which are useful 
as showing how steadily, in spite of all allega. 
tions to the contrary, the emancipated negro 
continues to progress in economical condition, 
A All these facts go to confirm the 
belief, already held by most of those who 
know the West Indian negro personally, that 
the small proprietors are steadily, though 
slowly, progressing in habits of industry, thrift, 
and civilization. They show that while the 
great commercial staple, the cane crop, has not 
at all decreased in importance, an immense 
number of minor indigenous trades are spring- 
jing up to supplement it, and that these are 
chiefly promoted by the black peasant proprie- 
'tors in person. To the old-fashioned planters, 
who look upon the growing of canes as the sole 
end and aim of nature in the creation of 
negroes, and who are now obliged to have re- 
course in part to coolie labor, doubtless this 
change in the agricultural system of the coun- 
try does not appear a desirable one ; but to the 
friends of the negro it plainly points out a 
very slow and certain advance in the best 
direction. The ex-slaves of Jamaica and their 
descendants have not been transmuted by a 
wave of the political fairy’s wand; but they 
are gradually civilizing and elevating them- 
selves by their own sensibly chosen method of 
peasant proprietorship. It should be added, 
‘that though some are squatters, most of them 
have bought their little plots of land with their 
! own earnings from their white owners.—Pall 
| Mall Gasette. 


A correspondent writes : —The sugar planters 
|in Jamaica are seriously inconvenienced by the 
exodus of their best laborers to Punama, to 
| work on M. de Lesseps’ Canal. The planters 
have, with the utmost tenacity, stuck to Is.a 
day as the maximum wages of an able-bodied 
negro. The introduction of Indian coolies, 
in part at the expense of the island revenue, 
which is chiefly drawn from articles consumed 
by the peasantry, has had no other object than 
to keep down agricultural wages. The Panama 
|Canal will correct this state of things by 4 
sharp and painful remedy, and give the 
| Jamaica black man a fair day's wages for 4 
| {air day’s work, which would in the long run 
‘be the cheapest labor. It is the testimony of 
'M. de Lesseps that the Jamaica navvy @ 
|Panama is far the best laborer they have on 
‘that great work.—Leeds Mercury. 


IN JAMAICA. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Two following paragraphs are from the 
Christian Worker : 

The Evangelistic work in Iowa is well organ- 
ized. We understand that Lawrie Tatum, of 
Springdale, is chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee, and Charles Hutchinson, df Oskaloosa, 
is secretary, this committee having a general 
oversight of the whole field. The Yearly 
Meeting is divided into four districts, over each 
of which a superintendent is appointed. These 
are respectively Charles Hutchinson, James P. 
Pinkham, of West Branch, Isom P. Wooton, 
of Des Moines, and Jacob Hinshaw, of Green- 
ville. The committee and superintendents 
held a meeting at Albion during the late 
Sabbath-school conference. 

The Committee on General Meetings of 
New England Yearly Meetings, is organized 
with Eli Jones as Chairman, East Vassalboro’, 
Maine; Phebe S. Aydelott, Secretary, Fall 
River, Mass.; and Anna G. Wood, TZvYeas- 
urer. The Yearly Meeting is divided into 
districts as follows: 1. Vassalboro’ and Fairfield 
Quarterly Meetings, Charles M. Jones, Supt., 
Winthrop, Maine ; 2. Falmouth and Dover 
Quarterly Meetings, Timothy B. Hussey, Supt., 
North Berwick, Maine; 3. Salem and Smith- 
field Quarterly Meetings, Charles H. Jones, 
Supt., South Weare. N. H.; 4. Rhode Island 
and Sandwich Quarterly Meetings, Henry C. 
Aydelott, Supt., Fall River, Mass. 


Messrs. Moopy AND SANKEY are making a| 


similar impression upon those who ‘ profess 
and call themselves Christians,’’ to that which 
they did in their former visit to London. One 
of the most flattering tributes to their success is 
found in the pages of the Zad/et, which says : 


admitting that the undoubted zeal and earnest- 
ness of these American evangelists 1s divinely 
blessed. ‘ Spiritus Domini replevit orbem 
terrarum.’ Nor, however defective the teach- 
ing of these missionaries may be, can we but 
sympathize with their hearty endeavors to bring 
under the influence ot the Gospel, as they 
conceive of it, those who are living without 
Godin the world. If they make the powers of 
the world to come a reality, and the first of 
realities, to many who had not thought of 
anything but this visible scene and its petty 
interests; if they present ‘a God to pray to,’ 
before multitudes who had only known of one 
‘lo swear to; ’ if they reclaim thousands from 


sin to virtue—and_ that they do this is open to| to spare the poor Protestants. 
to doubt—so far, we hold that they are doing | at for my simplicity. 
So| natives that the avowed object of all these 


4 good work, and wish them God speed. 
far—but no farther.”— Episcopal Register. 


THE Last number of the English ‘‘ Evan-| 
gelical Magazine’? has a communication from | 
Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, an honored and trust- | 


worthy missionary of the London Missionary 





| with but slight results. 
“We Catholics need make no difficulty in | 
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Society in the South Seas, giving an account 
of his personal investigation of the attempted 
extirpation of the Protestant natives of an 
island by these merciless persecutors, who wear 
the garb and pretend to be the ministers of the 
Prince of Peace. As a revelation of acts 
that have transpired in our day, it is worth 
repeating : 

‘¢ The English Protestant missionary and his 
native assistants are to this day excluded from 
the large and populous island of New Cal- 
edonia, on which the London Missionary 
Society had teachers many years prior to the 
advent of the French and the Jesuits. 

‘¢ Sixty miles east of New Caledonia lies the 
low lagoon island of Uvea, with a population 
of about 2,c00 souls. Eighteen years ago a 
Protestant mission was started on Uvea. The 
year after, two French priests landed on the 
same island. One tribe embraced Popery, but 
the majority of the inhabitants, occupying six. 
villages, embraced Protestantism. Portions of 
the Bible have been translated into the native 
language, and most of the Protestant natives 
can read and write. Yet a steady, relentless 
system of religious persecution has been carried 
on for many years past. On one occasion an 
old chief and a child, who lay sick in a house, 
were burned to death. I have in my posses- 
sion a copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel in the 
Uvean language ; the corneg, of the book is 
cut off by the axe that split the skull of the 
owner, and the first page is besmeared with his 
blood. The French civil authorities have 
been repeatedly appealed to without effect. 
An earnest appeal on behalf of the suffering 
Protestants of Uvea was made by the Evangel- 
ical Alliance to the late Emperor Napoleon, 
The houses of all the 
Protestants on the island have been burned ; 
thousands of cocoanut trees have been cut 
down, and very much food destroyed. And 
yet the French Colonial Government looks qui- 
etly on, unable or unwilling to bring the crim- 
inals to justice. Still there are 700 Protestants 
left on Uvea. 

«¢ So near were the dwellings of the untortu- 
nate Protestants to the ‘ pére,’ that he might, 
on the veranda of his house, have read his 
missal by the light of the conflagration. It is 
impossible that he should not have heard the 
shrieks of the murdered. When in Septem- 
ber, 1872, I walked over the charred sites of 
chapels and houses, I naturally asked whether 
the ‘ pére’ did not come out to tell his people 
I was laughed 
We were assured by the 


persecutions, murders, and fightings is the 
extinction of Protestantism.” —//ustr. Christ- 
tan Weekly. 


Poverty is in want of much, but avarice of 
everything. 
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THe BrauMo Somaj.—Brahmoism aspires | wisely laid. The population, then numbered 
to universality. It expects not only to win|by hundreds, is now counted by millions; the 
India but the world. It claims to embody the| province, then a vast wilderness in which 
best of all systems of religion, and it aims to|roamed undisturbed the native Indian, is now 
unify them. - It will neither be absorbed by ‘a commonwealth distinguished for the high 
Christianity nor fall back into Hinduism, but | state of cultivation of its soil, the diversity of 
is fitted to be the best exponent of Christianity | its industries, and as the home of a happy and 
and to represent the good and true in Hindu- | prosperous people. 
ism, Islam and other faiths. Such is Mr. Another of those present said: 
Mozoomdar’s outlook. It is an Oriental dream. | bering 
In reality the Brahmo Somaj is an active, ag- 
gressive, social, moral and religious force, whose 
influence is not to be measured by the smallness | 
of its following. We know what it was under | 
Rammohun Roy; we. know what it has been 
at various stages of Mr. Sen’s leadership ; 
but we do not know what it will be five or ten 
years hence. It is not a fixed faith, but a'| 
progressive faith. But whatever its future may 
be, it is now among the great forces which are; One after another houses of historical inter- 
gradually working a reformation in the social | est have been removed to make room for the 
and religious character of India. As long as|demands of commerce. Penn's slate-roof 
it remains true to its mission it should receive|house, the old London Coffee House, and 
Christian sympathy and support.—Jndependent. | many others which have stood nearly to the 


€ pt Remem- 
Penn’s directions to his commis- 


sioners in 1681, to pitch on a plot facing 
the river, we have selected this place as afford. 
ing such a view on the Schuylkill as he desired 
on the Delaware front. It is eminently proper 
that in this city, within the limits of Fairmount 
Park, shall be preserved a building which is 
not only the first house erected in the city 
which Penn laid out, but was also the first 
home of the founder of a great Commonwealth, 





sii diacingiaaRcbaned present day, are now gone for ever, and itis 

PENN’S OLD COTTAGE. |fortunate that it has been decreed that the 

bikes most ancient of them all shall be founded on 

The cottage which William Penn occupied |this rocky promontory, where we may hope 

during one of his visits to his colony, repro-|that these two centuries shall be only the be 
duced in Fairmount Park with as near absolute | ginning of an existence for ages. 


accuracy as was possible, was lately formally | 
presented to the Fairmount Park Commmission. 

Some months ago the bricks and beams, tiles, 

doors, windows, floors, mantels and stairs, 

which had stood intact on Letitia Street since | 
the founder built his home there some two} 
centuries ago, were removed to the picturesque 
knoll in the angle in Fairmount Park between 
Girard Avenue and Lansdowne Drive. There 
the house was rebuilt. 
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A MISUNDERSTOOD DECISION. 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that certain laws passed 
by Congress for the enforcement of the ‘ XIV 
Amendment,”’ are unconstitutional and void, 
is attracting -much attention among colored 
people, and has given rise to much excited 


ifeeling. These laws were intended to protect 
Alexander P. Colesberry, who took an active|the colored man in his political and social 


part in the arrangements for removing and | rights, and the opinion of the Supreme Court 
rebuilding the house, began the exercises by | that they are unconstitutional, leaves the infer 
reading a letter from John Welsh, ex minister |ence that the colored men are now without 
to’England, who had been expected to preside, | protection. Such an inference is not correct. 
apologizing for his non-appearance. He then | Very few colored men have read, or seem really 
introduced William B. Smith, president of|to understand the decision of the Court 
Select Councils, who presided over a large and| Indeed very few white men understand it 
appreciative assemblage. The consequence is that there is a great deal 

idward C. Knight delivered the address of | of foolish talk on the subject, and knowledge 
presentation, during the course of which he|is very much darkened. It would be safe for 
said : |every colored man to believe little of what he 

This ‘‘cottage,”’ as it was called by William | hears on the subject. The difficulty is that the 
Penn, erected in the middle of the plot of the |Sapreme Court has been dealing with a matter 
town facing the river, was his first place of| which is intricate, and which few people have 
residence in the city. From it the orders of |ever taken the trouble to study. Few lawyes 
Government emanated; from its gates thejreally understood it, and it can hardly be 
proclamations of the King were read to the|expected that ‘‘ common people” should hart 
people. and here the first Assembly met. |any correct notions about it. It is difficult t0 
Aside from its historic association it fittingly | make the matter so simple that it can be 
illustrates, when compared with edifices of the | understood. . . . It was a great step in advane? 
present day, the growth and improvement of|when the XIV Amendment was made. How: 
the province the foundations of which he so’ ever strongly the people of the Southern Sualé 
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might feel against the Negro, they were for- 
bidden to pass any laws which discriminated 
against him, and it is believed that, as a rule, 
they have not violated the Constitution. The 
colored man must not expect too much. He 
has obtained great privileges. He has the 
sufrage, which is an enormous protecting 
power. So long as he has that, he will not be 
oppressed very badly. The whites will always 
want his vote, and will take care that he can 
vote. 

The decision of the Supreme Court is not 
that the Negro is left unprotected, but that 
Congress had no right to pass a law allowing 
either white or black men to go into the 
Federal Courts and prosecute those who oppress 
them. The question is one which concerns 
the relation of States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and as we have said, it is not easy to 
understand just what these relations are, be- 
cause they involve a subject which few people 
study ; but one thing is certain, the legislation | 
of the Southern States, during the last few 
years, fully protects the social and property 
rights of the Negro. As much cannot be said 
regarding the protection of political rights, but 
if the Negro will contrast his condition to- 
day with his condition thirty years ago, he will 
find cause for great thankfulness. —Soushern 
Workman. 


= 


COLOR BLINDNESS. 


Dr. P. D. Keyser, Surgeon to Wills Eye Hos- 
pital, who is a recognized expert upon color 
blindness, submitted a paper to the Medical 
Society of Pennsylvania some time since, 
which has much bearing upon the present 
subject. 

‘**No note seems to have been made of this 
anomaly,’’ he said, ‘‘ until 1830, when Dal- 
ton, who had discovered his inability to dis- 
tinguish red from green, published an ac- 
count thereof, and only within the past few 
years has attention been drawn to it and in- 
terest taken therein by the simple discovery, 
on investigating the causes of some railroad 
accidents, that the engineers did not or could 
hot distinguish the signals of danger that 
were displayed. This, as might be said, 
‘opened the eyes’ of the physiologists, oph- 
thalmologists, and other scientific men, and 
general examinations of all train hands, as 
well as school children, have been and are 
being made throughout the different countries 
in Europe at the present day. 

‘Ever since the establishment of railroads 
there have been unaccountable accidents. 
The switches have been found in their proper 
places and the signals correctly displayed, but 
still trains have run one into the other, tel- 
escoped, as it called in railroad parlance, and 
tun into all sorts of places when signals were 
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out. At last the eyes of some of the officials 
became opened while making a thorough inves- 
tigation of an accident in Sweden. It was 
discovered that the engineer did not recognize 
the danger signals that were displayed, and 
passed on as if all was right and the way 
clear. From this knowledge it was determined 
to have the hands on the road examined with 
the signals, and to their surprise it was found 
that quite a number could not distinguish 
the colors, mistaking red for green, and vice 
versa. 

‘¢ Examinations were made throughout Eu- 
rope,” said Dr. Keyser, ‘‘and the astonishing 
discovery of from two to ten per cent. color- 
blind among all the railroad employes was the 
result. The government of Sweden was the 
first to take an active interest in this matter, 
and placed it in the hands of Prof. Holingren of 
Upsala, toinvestigate. His examination showed 
color-blind among the different classes to exist 
according to the following averages: Public 
schools, 4.54 per cent. ; elementary schools, 
3-45 per cent.; students, 3.08 per cent. ; 
young people of different positions and condi- 
tions, 4.50 per cent: ; railroad hands, 2.15 per 
cent. ; sailors, 2.22 per ceut.; soldiers, 3.54 
per cent.; factory hands, 4.77 per cent., 
and prisoners, 5.60 per cent.” —Pudlic Ledger. 


— <<. - 


English Testimony Against Secret Socie- 
ties. 


Lord John Russell, in the British House of 


‘Commons, many years ago, avowed his hostil- 


ity to secret societies. The following is from 
the report of his speech in that body : 


‘« He did not mean to preclude himself from 
assenting in any motion that might be made 
with respect to other secret societies, if public 
inquiry in respect to them should be thought 
necessary, but he certainly would now state 
broadly, that he was an enemy to all secret 
societies, and if by further inquiry, by the 
appointment of select committees, or by any 
other means, they might be better able to get 
at the nature, the tendéncy, and the extent of 
such societies, he should do this, convinced as 
he was, that.in suppressing all secret societies, 
he should confer a benefit upon every class of 
his majesty’s subjects.” 

Sir Robert Peel, in a speech in the British 
Parliament, about thirty years ago, is thus re- 
ported : 

‘« However laudable the intention of those 
who entered into them, however sincere the 
professions of loyalty, still the existence of 
societies banded together by secret signs, and 
founded upon exclusive privileges, was a bad 
precedent, which societies with other designs 
might in time of danger avail themselves of. 
His wish was to see these societies extinguished 
in name, and the practice of having secret 
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signs and symbols abolished. It was not 
Orange lodges merely that he wished to ex- 
tinguish, it was the feeling out of which all 
secret societies sprang, the extinction of which 


alone would tend to the permanent happiness 
of the country.” 


FRIENDS REVIEW. 
PL ADetPRTA, FIRST 220. 12, 1996. 


THE Report of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of New Bedford, Mass., for 1883 has 
been received, Its retiring president was a grad- 
uate of Haverford. Besides an account of the 
useful work of that local Association itself, infor- 
mation is given of the progress of the large and 


growing institution or confederation of which it 
is a branch: 


“The Y. M. C. Association is but thirty-five 
years old, and has been in existence but thirty- 
one years in America, the first association in the 
United States being formed in Boston in 1851, 
preceded by one in Montreal some twenty days 
earlier. At the present time there are about 1000 
associations in this country, and nearly 3000 
throughout the world. Within these ranks there 
are about 100,000 trained men from the churches 
of all denominations. They own in this country 
not far from $4,000,000 worth of real estate, be- 
sides other property. Seventy-seven associations 
own their own buildings, and nearly 400 men are 
employed as paid secretaries or assistants, who 
devote all their time to the work. 

‘« Besides the large number of associations doing 
general work, there are fifity-nine railroad branches 
carried on at an expense of $60,000, a large pro- 
portion of this amount being paid by the railroad 
companies, thus testifying in a substantial way 
their appreciation of the good accomplished. In 
thirty-one States there are 170 college associa 


tions, and more than 1500 students have professed | 


conversion during the year through their instru- 
mentality. Who can estimate the usefulness of 
such a host of educated Christian young men? 
Twenty-four colored associations exist, with a 
membership of 1200. We will not take the time 
to speak of the work for German-speaking young 
men, commercial travefers and others, 


“ Branches of the Association are to be found} 


all over the globe. From New York to Liver- 
pool, thence through Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
to London, where there are thirty branches, and 
Exeter Hall is owned by them; through France, 
Syria, Nazareth and Jerusalem, at each of which 
places Y. M. C. Associations can be found, to 
Constantinople, and thence to Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, Honolulu, Bombay, Yokahama, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Portland, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Albany, Newburgh, where a fine new Association 
building has been erected ; Philadelphia, where is 
situated the most elegant edifice owned by the 
Association; New York, which boasts the best 
organization without exception in the world, and 
where the General Secretary exerts a greater in- 
fluence over young men for good than any other 
individual; a grand work is being done by the 
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organization at Yale College, at Hartford, Spring. 
field, Worcester, Boston, at which latter place the 
Association will next month occupy a superb 
building, until finally New Bedford is reached, 
where the Association has a membership ot 500, 
and, although not owning a building of its Own, 
isin a prosperous condition, Some people ask, 
What does this mean? Why can’t the church do 
this work? The church is doing work in the 
person of young men,” 


~—o- 


OBJECTION has been expressed by two corres. 
pondents, to an assertion made in an article in 
one of our late numbers,* that the Minute on 
Doctrine of Indiana Yearly Meeting, of last year, 
“indicated non-acceptance” of a teaching con. 
cerning sanctification, which, by the writer of the 
article, is called ‘ modern teaching,” 

We are reminded by our correspondents of 
what has been repeatedly stated in our columns, 
that the Minute mentioned was explicitly con- 
fined, in its expression, to the subjects named in 
it; leaving untouched the topic of entire sanctifi- 
cation. It referred only to “justification and the 
beginning of sanctification.” 

From this important omission, the inferences to 
be drawn are matters of judgment, not necessarily 
the same in all minds, One conclusion so drawn 
has been said to be, that Indiana Yearly Meeting 
has withheld all interdiction upon its ministers 
preaching the instantaneous obtainment of en- 
tire sanctification by one experience, never re- 
peated, of the baptism with the Holy Ghost. 
This, it is true, was not interdicted in that Minute 
by Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

But the inference pressed upon the mind of the 
writer of this editorial, who was present at the 
adoption of the Minute, was: that neither the 
Committee which brought the Minute forward, 
nor the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, nor the 
Yearly Meeting, would have been able to unite 
upon a statement which contained that account 
of the subject of sanctification, which was referred 
to in the article mentioned, as ‘ modern teach- 
ing.” This last, while held and taught by several 
influential ministers, we believe not to be the ac- 


| cepted and prevailing doctrine of Indiana Yearly 


Meeting. 

It isimportant here not to be misunderstood, 
Not having any right to insist upon what is held 
by that body of Friends, we need to allude here 
briefly only to some points which we believe al- 
ways to have been maintained, hitherto, in our 
religious Society. 

Holiness to the Lord isthe great practical aim of 
the Christian religion, It is the gift of God, in Christ, 


just as truly as is the forgiveness of sins ; which , 


are washed away in His redeeming blood. No 


*No, 18 of the present volume, p 270. 
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man can, of himself, attain to holiness, by any | Jews called each other, brother; the Christians 



























































































rowth, or any works. Yet every one must co- pte all pice ny James knew that he, like 
. . ° 1 was su é 4 
yerate with the grace of God, by the surrender of them, was subject to temptation, a man as they 
ers : 3 , were, and so calls them brethren. Masters means 
tis will and affections, his whole nature, to Him ; | « teachers,” as we call a teacher a school-master. 
not once only, but day by day, and moment by | This does not forbid the humble testimony from 
oment. As each new experience in life brings | ™any to the Lord’s goodness; the word of loving 
” aes art of his nature, so to speak aiite |exhortation; or the instruction of those less in- 
1 i d d . c . . 
= im P fice : Aion | formed in the truths of the Bible by teachers of 
; . ‘ 5 ; ; ; 
ie action of the conflicting powers, as “the flesh | Bible-schools ; but is a caution against the desire 
ysteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit (striveth)|to be leaders and dictators to others; against 
yainst the flesh,” the sanctifying work goes on ; | agerness to gain position without fitness for it ; 
; aie = ” es | against readiness to hold forth crude, half-formed 
util “ the whole is leavened.” As to how long | “®:’. 7 ae 
A aoe ns © | opinions, laying down the law for others as if we 
; is may require, in all different cases, there is| were infallible. Matt. xxiii. 8, 14; Rom. ii. 20, 21; 
certainly no Scriptural warrant for our declaring. |I Pet. v. 3. Knowing that we shall receive the 
: That it is “ always instantaneous” and completed or ee — oe eee 
s : w. We rle who takes the place of teacher has 
once, was Never, we are convinced, asserted by mg © take eo ees : — 
e aia a oat a _? | great responsibility, is called to set as perfect an 
7 r t . . . . 
any authoritative minister or writer in the So- example as possible, is justly held to a strict ac- 
f ity of Friends, before the middle of the present | count for his failings; and if he fall short of his 
entury. | high duty is more severely to be condemned than 
s, : one who does not teach. Harsh lecturing of 
I others is often connected with conceited opinions. 
n DIED. Luke vi. 37. 
i: WOOD.—At his residence in New Bedford,| 2: “07 2 many things we offend all (we ali 
] Wass, on Eleventh month 23d, 1883, Henry T. | S@#mbde. R.V.) We all, James includes him- 
r Wood, in the 64th year of his age. self, stumble and show our failings in many 
Afurther notice of him will be found on an-| things, and have need of humility and watchful- 
to ther page of this number of Friends’ Review. ness, He who falls or stumoles may rise again. 
COULSON a . Prov. xxiv. 16. Jf any man offend (stumbleth 
y SON.—At her home in Thornburg, Iowa, | p V.) not in word, the sameis a perfect man 
fighth mo. 13th, 1883 Lizzie W., wife of Charles |.” 1 word, the same ts a perfec , 
7 Sion and daughter of Joshu a taal land able also (R. V. omits also) to bridle the 
VOU . 2 , hua anc Uvdiz : 
ng Fnith = ae YO" | whole body (also R. V.) As by our tongue it 1s 
rs Thus tas panned fines cast ene Whase Bh -wae most easy to show forth our weak, foolish, or 
i. be that “a + Chri fone anit oiians labe 4S | sinful thoughts, so he who always controls his 
n- . at of < stian, < ee WOT tts cceen be edtnaten-: ce t > 
re- i love and duty to those around her, and many wanda, spunice wisely snd with: noe: 00 Renee 
A he sorrowine Seat that ieieeaiiite with isa complete Christian, If able to control our 
st, ction suiebeiiaaa. eines f ki ieee te .WiS'l | tongues and sin not with our lips, we shall be able 
ate ‘afliction.. yoy Ponce fs ‘i of an In times | to restrain all our members, If we speak aright, 
! ion. / C eed, she was ever]. ch. ; “feat : +} ¥ 
mdyto deny her own comforts for the sake of | “« = oncigne, 5 NE ie eee 
ss + = 36; Prov. xx. 9; Ps, xxxiv. 13; Jas. i. 26; I Pet. 
the we near and dear to her. Though dead, she iii, 10; Matt. xii. 37 
Ril lives in the hearts of the many w cnewher| ~ See eae ante eee eS : 
the aad Sowedt hee a = gg eg ite 3. Behold, we put bits in the horses’ mouths, 
the bed two small shihioets the childrer t eae ae that they may obey us; and we turn about their 
rd hung to Welles thelr ereat loss A Deng 100} whole body. (Now, if we put the horses’ bridles 
th : i —_ into their mouths, that they may obey us, we turn 
” — ——— | about their whole body also. R. V) Like our 
nile THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. Lord, James uses illustrations drawn from com- 
unt sina mon things. A rider guides by the bit a horse's 
red SON 111, First month zoth, 1884. | mouth, and turns his whole body ; so a man’s 
sch HE POWER OF THE TONGUE. James iii, 1—18, | Whole nature is controlled by his tongue. God's 
] Souven Text.—By thy words thou shalt be justified, and Spirit of _— both spurs Gn ‘to the utterance of 
era Hay words thou shalt be condemned. Matt. xii. 37. His messages, and if heeded, restrains from un- 
: - s _ ~ r r - - = + > } j t I 
. Tis Giitle is believed to have been written _ 2. or hurtful teaching in the church. 
arly AD.50. After last lesson James warns Chris yor er te 
s ‘ ss a arns - r } . chthe 
us against showing respect - rich members of | p * a ake is sii, Sink ee ae 
church, and disest f th wn, | R. V.) which though thep be so great, (though 
ood, a: isesteem of the poor ones; that they are so great. R. V ind are driven of 
held Mab. less for a man to say he has faith if he has See R'V\ a ag Ma ; 
e kthe good works of righteousness, practical lov ferce (by rough R. V.) winds, yet ave thay (are 
here holiness, which fow from faith ths t "' Hf yet R. V.) turned about with a very small helm, 
e al Bion by faith always acti cael _— “a whithersoever the governor listeth (by a very 
° é é ays aking ¢ a nel : ¢ . 
> il dehaceua: aa that Se tow oan ae fae small rudder, whither the impulse of the steers- 
t Ss, a d C - . r - . 
MOT EEEAER new lide in the soul end the off aa man willeth, R.V.) The little rudder turns the 
ft are made manifest by his good te ©! great ship wherever the steersman wills, so the 
im of his lesson has no direct connection with what pees go lohaegnaharth oappatet monet ne eae 
christ Medes it in the epistle. James appears to have may sway a whole sect; so a wise and eloquent 
, . ¢ aw ; - } 
vhich . ME" Upon the sins to which the Jewish Chris- ence «ge guide the church amid rocks and 
No he addressed were specially inclined. ; 


5. Even so the tongue (So the tongue also 
My brethren, be not many masters, (Be|R. V.) is a@ little member, and boasteth great 


‘many teachers, my brethren. R. V.) The! tAengs. It és little, but has great power for good 
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— sic avse-elflanantiapsincnoentinsepessesnlienssteiadssstenitsileisciediteiiciise sian 
orevil. Behold how greata matter a little fire\ are sometimes “bitter” from salts. IT Kings ij, 
kindleth | (Behold, how much wood is kindled \ 18—22. 

by how small a fire! R.V.) The great fire of] 122, Can the fig tree, my brethren, bear olin 
Chicago was caused by a kerosene lamp kicked | berries? eithera vine, figs? ( Yield olives, or, 
over by acow. A slander once started is almost | vane figs R. V.) So can no fountain both yield 
never laid to rest. The lies of Roman Catholic|sa/¢ water and fresh. 

writers about Luther still circulate, though oft | yzeld sweet, R. V.) 
disproved, Prov. xii. 

Ixxiii, 8, 9. 


(Neither can salt wate 
No tree can yield a fruit in. 
18; xv. 2; Ps. xii. 33] consistent with its own nature, so no man whose 
heart would allow him to curse, could praise God: 
6. And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniguity: | ne would be a hypocrite to attempt it, 
so ts the tongue among our members, that it de-| 13. Whois a wise manand endued with know). 
fileth the whole body. and setteth on fire the course | edge among you? (Who is wise and understang. 
of nature; and it is set on fire of hell. (The|\ing among you? R. V.) let him show out of a gow 
world of iniquity among our members is the| conversation (by his good life R. V.) his wok 
tongue, which defileth the whole body and setteth | with (in R. V.) meekness of wisdom. Instead ¢ 
on fire the wheel of nature, and is set on fire by\ haste to be teachers, with party strife and heats 
hell, R.V.) How words will stir up the fire of |if any among you have the wisdom which come 
anger or of lust! How lascivious or obscene or | from God, and be well instructed in His truth, le 
profane words defile the whole body, prompt evil | him show it by a good life. Let him in humble 
thoughis, or stick in the memory, ready to rise | dependence on God, with calm assurance, gent! 
up and pollute the soul. Never utter such, nor| and firmly set forth the truth; as one who hz 
hear them if possible to avoid it. As a match| learned it at the Master's feet. Gal. vi. 4; Jas it 
sets on fire a houseor a city, so a tongue sets on| 18; Jas. i. 21. 
fire “ the whole orb of creation."—A/ford. Satan| sg. Butif ye have bitter envying and strife 
hres the tongue to start discord, to seduce. the in-| (jea/ousy and faction R. V.) in your hearts, (hear 
nocent, to lead into wickedness or skepticism.| R. V.) glory not, and lie not against the truth, If 
Thus the tongue is a whole world of iniquity in it-| you find in your hearts a spirit of bitter rivaln 
self. Prov. xvi. 27; Matt. xv. 11; xviii, 20. stirring up factions and strife, do not boast of your 
7. For every kind of beasts, and of birds, (of\ fitness to teach, or glory in doing it. Do no 
beasts and birds, R. V.) and of serpents, and of \ really belie the truth by trying to teach in such: 


things in the sea, (of creeping things and things | spirit. Rom. xiii, 13. 
in the sea, R. V.) ts tamed, and hath been tamed 

of (by R. V.) mankind. Every “nature” of ani- 
mals, as beasts like lions, tigers, &c., creeping 


15. This wisdom descendeth nol (is not a wis 
dom that cometh down R. V.) from above, buti 
earthly, sensual, devilish. A keen intellect, shay 
insight, a quick discernment how to overthrow the 
teacher of truth, and make ‘the worse appea 


things like snakes and crocodiles, eagles and 
other birds, and fishes have been tamed by man's 
natural powers. Pliny mentions all these as|the better reason,” may be thought wisdom, bu 
tained in old times. All our domestic animals, | such wisdom is not from God, It takes unfair ad 
as horses and cattle, were once wild. vantage, seeks personal triumph, stirs up bitter 
8. But the tongue can no man tame. As ani- | ness in church or state. It is earthly, having t 
mals do not tame themselves, but are tamed by origin in man's carnal nature ; it is not from th 
man, so man without God's help cannot tame his | spiritual part breathed upon by God's Spirit, b 
tongue. Jt is an unruly evil, full of deadly | from the unspiritual unregenerate faculties of th 
poison, (it isa restless evil, it is full of deadly | mind, It is devilish, because prompted by him 
poison, R.V.) The tongue is an ever restless, | and tending to help his cause and kingdom; wil 
ungovernable evil. Full of venom, how it wounds, | deceitful. Phil. iii, 19. 
irritates, pains, inflames to lust or other sin; 16. For where envying and strife is, (whe 
awakens suspicion, mars happiness and peace. | jealousy and faction are, R.V.) there ts confusi 
Ps, cxl. 3. ‘and every evil work (vile deed R. V.) Wie 
people are striving merely to get the better 
each other, and stirring up party feeling, there! 
confusion, tumults, separations, and finally ope 


9. Therewith bless we God, even the Father ; 
(the Lord and Father R. V.) and therewith | 
curse we men, which are made after the similitude 
( Akeness R. V.) of God, There were some then as | immorality breaks out. I Cor. iii, 3; Galv.2 
now whocould profess to joinin praisestoGod,and| 17, But the wisdom that is from above ts } 
yet curse and swear at their fellow-men. or use| ure. Free from unholy tempers. Then peat 
words of blessing to Him lightly in conversation, | ad/e. Full of God's peace within, it tends to peag 
and yet curse others. Tie likeness of God in waich |and unity. Gentle, fair, considerate of other 
we were first created has been marred by sin, but | like Christ, who did not strive nor cry. lt makes 
is not wholly destroyed Unconverted men can| gentleman, LZasy 40 be entreated, Selt-concelt@ 
respond to God's grace and accept His truth if | pride of opinion make people stubvorn, stiff, a 
they will. We ought to honor all men, because | deaf to any entreaty ; but the true Christian S 
they are like God, and because Christ died for | dom is compliant as far as may be without 
them. Gen.i, 26; v. 1; ix. 6; 1 John iv. 20, |wrong. Full of mercy and good fruils. » 

£0. Out of the same mouth proceedeth (cometh | harsh and severe, but full of love, showing 1% 
forth R. V.) blessing and cursing. My brethren, \in deeds and words of kindness. Without pa 
these things ought not so to be. Sometimes, but | tiality. (Without variance R. V.) Maint | 
not always out of the same person’s mouth, | undue distinctions in behaviour towards os 

11. Doth a (the R. V.) fountain send forth at\but fair and just to all. And without hyporr 
(from R. V.) the same place (opening R. V ) sweet | Free from false pretence; appearing wnt 
water and bitter? As this would be unnatural, | what we are. I. Cor. ii. 6,7; Rom. xi. g; ike 
so it is that men should utter both praises to God, | 22; I John iii. 18. 


arid curses to men. Matt. xii. 35; xv. 18. Springs! 28. And the fruit of righteousness is 
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jeace of ( for R. V.) them that make peace, That 
uit, or works of love and righteousness which 
fow from heavenly wisdom, is sown, worked out 
wd diffused around the Christian in peace. It is 
gwnina peaceful spirit; it tends to peace; ‘it 
rings its own constant reward of inward peace. 
The peacemakers are those who “cultivate peace.” 
All our thoughts, words, feelings and deeds are 
geds sown, and bear their proper fruit. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1, Be careful not to set up as a teacher in a for- 
yard spirit; it brings responsibility to use the 
tongue. 

2, The sins of the tongue are among the easiest 
tocommit and the most evil in their results, 

3. The tongue sways the whole body as a bridle 
inthe hand of a rider does a horse ; or as a rudder 
moved by a steersman does a ship. 


4. Slander and bad or careless words, are like | 


amatch to gunpowder or to the wood of a house. 


5. The tongue is a little world of iniquity in it- | 
gif; it is like a poison which affects the whole | 
body, and spoils every part; it defiles the minds | 
and thoughts of others as well as our own;; it ex. | 


cites hate, lust, crime, doubt, disbelief in God. 
§, The tongue is the ready agent of the devil. 


7. But its powers mav be sanctified by faith | 


and the Holy Spirit; and then it is used of God 
‘0 good works, 


8, The sanctified tongue preaches the gospel ; | 
teaches the ignorant; comforts with sympathy ; | 


soothes sorrow ; lifts up praise and prayer. 

9. One kind of wisdom is selfish, bad in all its 
fruits; that which flows from the loving fear of the 
Lord is fruitful of all good, pure. loving and help- 
ful things. 


= 


Heroes OF FairH.—No human being can} 


ask for himself a higher honor than that his 
tame be enrolled in a list of ‘‘ the noble army 
of missionaries.”’ That army never has been, 
and is not now very large, but in its archives 
are written the names of some of the greatest 
heroes that ever lived. As we 
through the vista of years, even in the darkest 
periods of the history of Christianity, we dis 
cover noble witnesses for the truth and learn 
from their lives how grand a thing it is to be a 
missionary— the more closely we scan the record, 
the more difficult we find it to make a selection. 
St. Patrick with his three hundred and sixty- 
we followers in the fourth century ; Columba 
with his school of the prophets at Iona in the 
sixth; Aidan, of Lindisfarne, in, the seventh ; 
Augustine and. Boniface in the eighth; Anschar, 
the apostle of the North, in the ninth; Adel- 
bert, the missionary amongst the Sclavonians, 
in the tenth ; Raymond Lull in the fourteenth; 
Francois Xavier in the sixteenth; Eliot, the 
apostle to the North American Indians, in the 
*venteenth ; Schwartz, Ziegenbalg, Carey and 
Brainard in the eighteenth ; and, in the present 
century, such names as the saintly Henry 
Martyn, Judson, Morrison, Burns, Williams, 
atteson, Heber, Van de Kamp, Shaw and 
Hunt, Duff, Livingstone and Robert Moffat. 


look back | 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


GLENS FALLS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The Lord’s work is being blessed among us. 
| Series of meetings have been held in three locali- 
| ties, from two to five weeksin each place, and one 
| is now in session in South Glens Falls. 

The apparent results thus far have been, 49 
| have given evidence of a change of heart and a 


| 

} 

| - 

| Gansevoort, N. Y., Twelfth mo. 27th, 1883. 
| 


turning from darkness to light and from the 

power of Satan to God, and nearly the same 
| number have renewed their covenants with God. 
| We have thus far had no workers, except those 
| of our own Quarterly Meeting, but are expecting 
|some to “come over and help us” soon. 

| There are three other meetings where such 
services are needed and wanted, and we are cry- 
ling, “ O Lord, revive Thy work in the midst of 
the years. Wilt Thou not revive us again, that 
Thy people may rejoice?" JONA. DE VOLL. 


Van Wert, Onto, First mo. rst, 1834. 

| Our meetings are being held under the care of 
| the Evangelistic ‘Committee appointed by West 
Branch Quarterly Meeting in conjunction with 
| Evangelistic Committee of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
jing, The oldest meeting in this part of the vine- 
| yard is in the east part of our little city. We now 
At 
| this time there is a series of meetings being held 
| there by Laureta Pim and husband, of Ohio Year- 
ly Meeting. There is also another meeting held 
five miles southwest of here in the country, where 
a Friend purchased a meeting-house last Seventh- 
day. Another is being held seven miles west of 
Van Wert, where we have just finished a meet- 
ing-house this fall. 

Another meeting is being held several miles 
north of Van Wert ata railroad town, where a 
dear man bought a house and fitted it up for 
meeting purposes. And yet another is being held 
several miles northeast of Van Wert. All seem 
to be doing well. I never saw as much openness 
for Friends as at the present time. All of our 
working ministers are engaged, three being in 
| other fields, where the Lord is blessing their work. 
E. Mi. I. 


{have another in the west part of the town. 


YapKINVILLE, Yapxktn Co., N. C., Twelfth mo. 26th, 1833. 

This may inform many dear friends in the far West 
of our whereabouts and our labors of love, if you 
should think proper to insert this short notice. We 
arrived at High Point 1oth of Tenth mo,, 1883. We 
spent two weeks in visiting families, mostly elder- 
ly and infirm Friends, attending and appointing 
meetings in the verge of Springfield and Marl- 
borough Monthly Meetings. Many refreshing 
seasons were mercifully granted, both in families 
and meetings, and many were made to rejoice 
therein. We then came to Yadkin county, where 
we have spent two months, except two weeks 
spent in Iredell and Surry counties. We have 
been enabled to labor almost incessantly day and 
night in visiting families, schools, attending meet- 
ings by appointment and otherwise among 
Friends and others where we find an open door ; 
many pressing invitations to come over and help 
us. We look to the Lord for the increase, Other 
ministering friends are laboring in the same sec- 
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tion; Amos Davis and wife from Iowa, Nathan 
Perry from Kansas, John Moore from North Caro- 
lina; their mission appears to be mostly revival 
work; ours, to nurture and water, We have been 
with them in a revival meeting at Forbush It 
was held some ten days. Several made profes- 
sion of a change of heart. In the many families 
visited in this hill country of North Carolina, we 
have found twenty-two widows and many father- 
less children, most of them made so by intemper- 
ance and war. O, how can the ministers of Jesus 
Christ hold their peace while these demons roar 
like lions seeking to devour. While there are dis- 


couraging features here, there are many things to | 
> > d > 


encourage ; mostly in young men endeavoring to 
obtain an education, The schools in common are 
very poor, yet several graded and denominational 
schools are doing a good work; not so much 
drunkenness and profanity as there was six years 
ago, nor quite so much prejudice against the 
people of color; who, we think, are doing very 
all well, things considered, 
DANIEL H, and JULia A. MARTIN. 


WE TAKE the following paragraph from the 
Christian Worker : 

The rite of baptism was administered to J. F. 
Barker, of Pickering College, Ontario, by Elmore 
Harris, of the North Toronto Baptist Church, on 
the 2d inst. Before performing the ceremony 
the minister submitted the matter to the church 
authorities, as J, F. Barker desires to remain a 
member of Friends’ church.” 

In the same number of the C. Worker is the 
advertisement of Pickering College, in which 
«J. F. Barker, Minister of the Society,” is an- 
nounced as Superintendent. 

Our only present comment on this occurrence 
may be put in the form of two questions: 

How many decades ago would such an an- 


nouncement, and such an event, have been com- | 


patible ? 
How many decades longer will the Society of 


Friends be likely to last, if such be regarded as | 
acceptable, in an institution “ founded and main- | wiped with a clean towel, and not a dungy rag. 
tained ” by one of the Yearly Meetings of Friends? | 


AT THE MONTHLY MEETING at Des Moines, 
lowa, held First mo, 2d, forty-two persons were 
received into membership; five of them by letter, 
and thirty-seven upon personal application. They 
were, with many earnest expressions, welcomed 
to the fellowship, privileges and responsibilities of 
the church, 


RURAL. 


RYE FOR GREEN MANURE.—Vegetable matter 
of some sort is quite indispensable in a fertile soil. 
A fertile soil always holds more moisture than an 
infertile one, and a good supply of moisture is 
very essential in the soil for any crop. A crop 
of green rye contains a considerable proportion 
of water, and when plowed down all is added to 
the soil; while the straw, as it goes through de- 
composition, absorbs and slowly imparts to the 


surrounding soil the water of rains, thus furnishing | the deep pails are full they are closed and carried 


On many soils| 


moisture for growing plants. 
clover and some other crops used for green ma- 
nuring fail to grow from some cause, but rye 
being a very hardy plant, seldom, if ever, fails to 
produce some vegetation on the poorest soil, and 





| the cow stables. 
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with the aid of a little fertilizer (even a bushel o 
plaster) to the acre, quite a crop of vegetabl 
matter may be grown, 

There is no one plant within my knowledy 
which will furnish an equal amount of vegetabj. 
matter in the same time that rye will. Rye sowr 
during September, on well plowed ground, at the 
rate of one and a half or two bushels per ace 
will supply a good growth ready to plow down i, 
the May following, which will decompose rapidly 
furnishing both heat and moisture to the Cop to 
which the ground may be plantec, and its bene. 
ficial effects will be observed immediately the 
plants begin to grow. The rye may be walked 
over with only a springy motion to the tread, 
while the same soil fall plowed, without rye, js 
too spongy and wet to bear the weight. The ne. 
work of roots of the rye draws moisture from the 
soil, which is thrown off by the leaves, and als 
furnishes considerable drainage. 

For gravelly knolls and distant fields, where 


| it is impracticable to carry farm manure, or grow 


other green manuring crops, rye will be founda 
most profitable crop, as if desirable it mayb 
lightly pastured during a portion of the fall with. 


|out detriment to the green crop to be plowed 
| under in spring.—W. H. WHITE, 2” Cultivator, 


Worcester County, Mass. 
CLEANLINESS IN MILKING.—The following 
from the Dairy, contributed by an Iowa dairy. 


|}man, shows what absolute cleanliness means; 


“It is said that it is as hard to be clean as itisto 
be good. Well, I think it is not hard to be good, 
even for a dairyman, if he only does as he would 
be done by, and just as easy to be clean. Thisis 
my method of doing it. At five o'clock J amin 
The feed prepared the night be- 
fore is put into the feed boxes, which are firs 


|cleared of all remnants of former food; and,if 


sour, they are scoured out with warm water and 
a broom. While the cows are eating they are 
thoroughly carded and brushed, as well as any 
well kept horse is, and all over from head to 
switch. The udder is sponged, if necessary, and 


The gutters are then cleaned out, and the stalls— 


'a common road broom being used to finish after 


a broad scraper, which draws the manure down 
to the trap-doors into the cellar. The floor and 


\the gutters are then littered well with sawdus,, 


when we have no straw. For fifteen cows this 
takes an hour, Then I go to breakfast. At halt 
past six the cows are inilked, and each milker 
bas overalls and an apron made of striped ticking 
with which he can milk in his Sunday clothes an¢ 
slippers if he likes; and any lady may goin with 
a silk dress on and not hurt it. As the milk 
drawn it is strained at once into the deep pails 
which stand on the platform and are kept covered; 
the milk pails have strainers, and a double strainer 
is kept in the deep cans; so the milk goes through 
three strainers. But this is really not necessary, a 
would cheerfully drink a glass of milk direct from 
the cow as I milk it. But out of consideratit 
for my customers who buy my butter and milk, 
put the milk through three strainers. As soon # 


to the milk-house and handed to the person = 
sets the milk in the pool or the creamery, of 
is put into shallow pans, strains it once mr 
Now, there is nothing hard to do about this. a 
so easy after having begun it and got into 
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way of it that it would be hard to stop it. And I 
jon't see how it is easy to be cleaner than we are 
in our dairy.” 

SHgeP ARE THRICE PROFITABLE,—The Eng- 
jh adage that sheep pay twice is not so compre- 
yensive as this adage, probably of Spanish origin : 
«The foot of the sheep is golden.” Taking the 
mo precepts together, sheep pay three times, 
once in the fleece, once in the carcass and in- 
aease, and once in the perfect distribution of ma- 
que and in the improvement of the meadow; 
r, although sheep graze closely, they do not 
tite so close as the horse, nor gnaw the sward 
down, often into the roots. It is true that all 
sheep are not profitable as mutton producers, or 
ther some are more so than others. So certain 
reeds of sheep are especially profitable as fleece 
poducers, yet this does not invalidate, in any 
ny, the general statement of the three-fold value 
sheep as against other farm stock.— Breeders’ 
Gasette, Chicago. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Some twenty years ago Prof. Kirkwood, of In- 
diana, showed that the disturbing influence of 
upiter ought to produce gaps in the asteroid sys- 
em at certain well-defined distances from the sun, 
and that such gaps actually exist in the indicated 
places, In 1868 he showed that the principal di- 
vision in Saturn's ring could be accounted for in 
isimilar manner by the disturbing action of the 
wtellites, provided the ring is really (as is now 
aiversally believed) a mere aggregation of sepa- 
fate masses, like a swarm of meteors, Dr. Mever, 
of Geneva, has carried the principle still further, 
ad finds. that, including the principal division 
known as Cassini's) there are seven places where 
ill or several of the satellites, would exert con- 
siderable disturbing influence upon the members 
{the ring system, One is where the period of 
olution would be ¥% that of Mimas, This 
marks the inner limit of the inner ring. Another 
pwhere the period is % that of Mimas, and marks 
lie inner limit of the bright ring. Similarly with 
he division of Cassini, and with that of Encke in 
lie outer ring. In fact, the correspondence be- 
ween fact and computation is so remarkable 
firoughout as to make it practically certain that 
ie received theory of the constitution of the rings 
and Kirkwood's explanation of the divisions in 
he ring are both correct.—/ndependent. 

There will be a total eclipse of the sun on the 6th 
{Fifth month, 1884, lasting about six minutes. 
Iwill be visible, however, in its totality, at one 
piace only on the earth; a small island, Caroline 
sland, in the South Pacific Ocean, 


Ithas Jong been the belief that portions of 
tenland are gradually sinking. Some recent 
servations confirm this belief, Between latitude 
and 70° buildings have to be continually 
hoved inland, or they get below the level of the 
ei, On the other hand, there are evidences that 
land is rising in Sweden and Norway. Build- 
ngs have to be continually removed, so as to 
ming them down to the level of the sea. 
Charles B. Plowright, the well-known English 
bE “Oscopist, says that there is good reason to be: 
; tthat pollen is the cause of hay fever. Pol- 
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mucous membrane of the bronchial tract, rapidly 
begins to throw out pollen tubes, he says. In like 
manner he believes the “sheep cough” of the 
English sheep raisers is caused by the germina- 
tion of spores of Uredo, or other small fungi 
which give rust or smut, to grasses in sheep 
pastures. “Itis,” he says, “ by no means difficult 
to suppose that Uredo spores would yerminate 
with great ease on the moist mucous membrane 
of the sheep's bronchial tubes.” 


A cow apparently well one day and milked the 
same evening died the next morning, The spleen 
was found gorged with blood, and the day fol- 
lowing the death was found by Professor Joseph 
Leidy, who communicates the facts to the Phila- 
delphia Academy, to teem with Bacitlus anthracis. 
The Bacilli were actually more numerous than 
the blood corpuscles. This is regarded as con- 


firmatory to the opinion now coming into general 
adoption that bacteria is really the cause, and not 
the effect of the disease known as splenic fever. 


“2 — 


THE AFRICAN Boy THAT BECAME A BIsHOP.— 
Fifty years ago there was a boy in Africa who 
was taken prisoner in one of the fierce wars be- 
tween the tribes and was carried away from his 
home to be sold as a slave. Poor fellow! First 
he was sold for a horse. Then his buyer thought 
him a bad exchanze for the horse, and compelled 
his master to take him back. Then he was sold 
for so much rum. This was called another bad 
bargain by the man who had bought him, and 
again he was returned, to be sold for tobacco, 
with the same result. 

Nobody wanted the poor, miserable slave boy, 
who was on the point of committing suicide when 
he was bought by a Portuguese trader, and carried 
away in aslave ship. Ah, how little that wretched 

| boy knew what the future had in store for him, as 
he lay chained in the hold of the crowded slave 
ship! But one of England's war ships that were 
clearing the high seas of the slavers bore down 
upon the Portuguese vessel, rescued the captives, 
and the African boy was placed under Christian 
influences, baptized and educated, and to-day he 
is Bishop Crowther, England’s black Bishop in 
| Africa, He has founded a sucessful mission there. 

It would be a long story to tell all he has done 
for his poor people in Africa, how he has fought 
the slave trade, preached to cannibals, been taken 
prisoner again and again, and how the Lord has 
kept him safe in every danger. Twenty-five years 
after he was made a slave he found his old 
mother, and she became a Christian, and died 
under the roof of her son's “ Episcopal residence.” 
—Gospel In All Lands. 


—E 


BEER VERSUS BREAD.—The amount of nutri- 
ment contained in beer is generally greatly over- 
estimated. Chemists assert that in 1,460 quarts 
'of the best Bavarian beer, there is exactly the 
nourishment of an ordinary two-and-a-half pound 
loaf of bread, This beer is about on a par with 
our best American beer. Instead of being a con- 
densation of the nutriment contained in the grain, 
in just so far as the liquid has undergone fermen- 
tation, the nourishment has disappeared. 


— -ae---—_— 


You can have what you like in this world, 


» Coming in contact with the warm, moist: if you will but like what you have. 
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- a. 
ITEMS. man every way, accustomed to the society of such 
—_— men as Sumner and Lincoln, being unable to 
ALL the indications are that the World's Indus- | obtain admission to a Virginia hotel, 
trial and “Cotton Centennial Exposition to be}, On the other hand, when Fred. Douglas was 
held in New Orleans, commencing on the first | invited some years ago to Staunton by the white 
Monday in December, 1884, will be a grand and! citizens to speak AGAINST the Negro Exodus 
very likely an unprecedented success. Commis- from the South, he was entertained at the bes 
sioner General Moorhead of that City is now| hotel in the town, all the prominent people called 
visiting the Northern and Eastern Governors to | 0n him, and the leading gentlemen of the place 
ensure a representation from each of their States, | “delighted to honor him.”—Orra Langhorne, in 
Already the Commissioners have secured’ sub- | Southern Workman. 
scriptions to the amount of $600,000 and appre-| PROBABLY the largest and most complete 
hend no difficulty in securing the $400,000 more junction system in the world is that at Clapham, 
which is required, The City Park in New Orleans, England, where the great railroad systems of 
has been granted for the site of the exposition.' London connect. The roads there lie together 
It contains about 150 acres, fronting on the Mis- | like thé wires of a piano. Sixteen hundred trains 
sissippi River, and is about three miles out of the! a day run over them. But, unlike our own Noisy 
city. Six lines of street cars and trains run there.’ stations and junctions, with our English cousins 
The river at this point is 100 feet deep and will there is no shrieking of whistles or clanging of 
easily admit of the largest vessels running right! bells, They keep their signals for their officials, 
up tothe show. Thecityhas already appropriated | and outsiders must expose themselves at their 
$1,000,000, with which it will erect a Horticultur- ;own risk, A tunnel-way for passengers connects 
al Hall, to remain as a permanent institution after | the whole, so that no one is allowed to cross the 
the conclusion of the exposition. There will be’ rails except the employés. 
exhibits of the industrial arts, alimentary pro- | 
ducts, pisciculture, works of art, education and! 
instruction, furniture and accessories, textile 
fabrics, clothing and accessories and raw and 
manufactured products, ores, minerals and woods, 
The management has also announced its pur-'! 
pose of making the exposition of woman’s work 
a special feature, and desires the Governor of 
each State to appoint two leading representative 
women to organize a collective exhibit of women’s 


work.—Jndustrial News. | to take its place with other and smaller swindling 
AFTER PETER COOPER'S KIND.—The good concerns, that have to carry on their business in 
work of Peter Cooper was being emulated in St.' secrecy. When one considers the political power 
Louis by Dr. Z. H. McLean, when a destructive of the Louisiana Lottery, it must be conceded that 
fire recently “swept away the results of fifteen the Convention has taken a bold stand and one 
years of hard work,” and temporarily suspended | that is greatly to its credit —Daily Paper. 
its philanthropic work. He thus in a recent inter-| | arraur Sr, GEORGE, an English inventor, has 
view expressed himself : i just patented a telephone. Supplementary to the 
“I wanted to leave something after me that , telephone itself, is a contrivance which will, itis 
would be a monument. _I waated to develop an' stated, not only record every description of con- 
institution to afford practical instruction. Cooper: yersation carried on through the instrument, but 
Institute, of New York, was in my mind, I had: wit) reproduce the words at any future time. A 
set apart a room 50 feet wide by 100 feet long for circular plate of glass is coated with collodion 
a mechanical drawing school. It was the third 244 made sensitive as a photographic plate. This 
story, and was well equipped with models, and ;, placed in a dark box, in which is a slit to admit 
all the necessary material was supplied free, as! , ray of light. In front of the glass is the tele 


well as the instruction. Miss Locke and Prof, | hone diaphragm, which, by its vibrations, opens 
Newington had been engaged as teachers. We) ned pr onal shutter, henna which a beam 


had started out a week or so ago and had sixty | of light is constantly passing and imprinting a 
scholars. It was only the beginning of my | dark line on the glass, Vibrations of the shutter 
plans. When I got down there and saw the | cause the dark line to vary in thickness according 
young people all about who had looked forward to the tones of the voice. The glass plate re 
to a winter's instruction, it made me feel a loss) volves by clockwork, and the conversation, as it 
that money doesn't represent.”—/ndustrial News. leaves the telephone, is recorded on the sensitive 
SOUTHERN PEOPLE are curiously inconsistent | plate, the words spoken being fixed as is — 
in regard to the color prejudice, which is the best | photography. The plate can be brought vas 
hope for its final abolition, For instance, about a | afterward, and when replaced in the a a 
year ago, Hon. John M.Langston,the accomplished | connected with a distant telephone will, when ee 
U. S. Minister to Hayti, went through Virginia, | in motion, give back the original conversation, 
making admirable speeches in the interest of the | /wdustrial News. 
Liberal party. Mr. Langston made no point of | oe Saarinen ree 


¢ i . . ie ° 
being admitted to hotels, and when in Lynch- FatsEHoop is in a hurry; it may be at any 
burg was lodged at a neat little ccttage where a| 


; : is calm, 
worthy colored widow entertains colored travel. | moment detected and a Mea “sing 
ers. I called twice to see Mr. Langston, and could | Serene 5 1ts judgment is on high; — —jv 
but be impressed with the absurdity of one of our, cometh out of the chambers of eternity. 
Ambassadors to a foreign government, an elegant ' seph Parker. 


THE MAJORITY PARTY of Louisiana has taken 
a positive stand, not without opposition, however, 
against the legalized lottery of that State, which 
is correctly described as “inviting breaches of 
faith and embezzlement, demoralizing society, 
corrupting politics, and impeding legislation.” If 
this move should be followed up by legislative ac- 
tion, as the Democratic Convention recommends, 
the most powerful and pernicious lottery organi- 
zation in the country will be broken up, or made 
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Oh New Year, teach us faith ! 
The road of life is hard ; 
When our feet bleed and scourging winds us 


scathe, 


Point thou to Him whose visage was more 


marred 


Than any man’s: who saith, 
Make straight paths for your feet,” and to the 


opprest, 


‘Come ye to me, and I will give you rest.” 


Yet hang some lamp-like hope 
Above this unknown way, 
Kind year, to give our spirits freer scope 
And our hands strength to work while it is 


day. 


But if that way must slope 
ombward, Oh, bring before our fading eyes 
ne lamp of life, the hope that never dies. 


Comfort our souls with love— 
Love of all human kind; 
Love special, close, in which like sheltered dove 
Each weary heart its own safe nest may find ; 
And love that turns above 
doringly; contented to resign 
lloves, if need be, for the love divine. 


Friend, come thou like a friend! 
And whether bright thy face, 

Ordim with clouds we cannot comprehend, 
We'll hold out patient hands, each in his 


place, 


And trust thee to the end. 
Knowing thou leadest onward to those spheres 
Where there are neither days, nor months, nor 


years. 
Selected. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


A CHRISTMAS LEGEND, 


Oh, sleep, my children, sleep! 
close together on your cold, hard bed. 
What have you now but sleep? The fire is dead, 
d there remains but one poor crust of bread, 
That I against your hungry waking keep. 


Oh, sleep, my children, sleep ! 

phe timbers groan with frost, and creaks the floor ; 
moonlight glances on the panes all hoar. 

ie wind heaps up the snow against the door, 

Avoice I hear outside—some child doth weep. 


My children are asleep, 
pit thou, young lamb, wide straying from the 


fold 


py thee, feet bleeding, numb with cold, 
thou their bread—a morsel, dry and old, 
Towarm thyself, beneath their cover creep. 


Sleep well. my children, sleep! 

M thou, too, sleep poor wanderer, till the day. 
Wilt thou no longer stay ? 
MW strangely gone! No footprint marks the 


Plat vexeth thee ? 


Way 


But flowers start through the drift so smooth 


and deep ! 


FRIENDS’ 





THE NEW YEAR. 
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O children, leave your sleep ! 
Come hither, come, and see this wondrous 
thing,— 
Rough winter to his bosom folds the spring ! 
A holy guest to us the night did bring ; 
These flowers he left, himself we could not 
keep. 


My children, leave your sleep! 
Leave empty dreaming on your cold, hard bed ; 
For now the house is light, the hearth blooms red ; 
Be hungry now no more; with meat and bread 
Do heavenly hands unseen the table heap. 
Selected, EpitH M, THOMAS. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 8th inst. e 

GREAT BRITAIN —J. R. Lowell, U. S. Minister, 
has resigned the position of Rector of St. 
Andrew's University, to which he was recently 
elected, owing to the difficulty of properly dis- 
charging its duties while also the Ambassador of 
the United States. The Principal of the Univer- 
sity has asked him to deliver an address to the 
students, and he has accepted the invitation. 

IRELAND.—A National and an Orange meet- 
ing, both largely attended, were held on the Ist 
at Dromore, Co. Tyrone. Large bodies of cavalry, 
infantry and police kept apart the rival parties; 
but after the meetings closed a serious fight took 
place, ended only by the inferposition of the 
troops, who escorted the Nationalists beyond the 
reach of the Orangemen. 

FRANCE.—About 1200 cab-drivers in Paris or 
ganized astrike last week, to enforce their de- 
mand for a reduction of the rates which they 
pad to the company of which they hire the cabs 
for the use of them on First-day. 

The Marquis de Rays and four associates have 
been convicted of aremarkable fraud, in inducing 
many persons to subscribe, over $1,000,000 in all, 
to an alleged enterprise for colonizing Port Bre- 
ton, on the island of New Ireland, in the Pacific 
Ocean, and also inducing a large number of per- 
sons to embark for and settle on the island, most 
of whom perished through privations, The Mar- 
quis was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, 
and his associates to shorter terms, and each was 
fined $600; a punishment which appears very 
light for the offence. 

ITALY.—It is asserted that the German Ambas- 
sador, having received fresh instructions from his 
government, has resumed negotiations with the 
Vatican, 

Russ1a.—It is now said that the recent accident 
to the Czar was caused by an attempt to assassi- 
nate him, by firing at him as he was returning in 
a sledge from a hunting excursion. A bullet 
lodged in his shoulder, but the wound is not dan- 
gerous. His horses, being frightened, ran away, 
and he was thrown from the sledge. The assail- 
ants escaped in the dusk of the evening. 

JAPAN.—The German Government has replied 
favorably to the proposal of that of Japan that 
the latter should establish courts of justice to have 
jurisdiction over foreizners in the country as well 
as natives. It is understood that the United States 
Government has given a similar reply. 

MADAGASCAR.—A dispatch has been received 
by the London 7imes from Durban, South Africa, 
that a representative of the Government of Mada- 
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gascar, empowered to conclude a peace, has ax! 


rived at Tamatave, which is held by the French, 

The Malagasy Government agrees to accept the 

ultimatum offered by the French to cede to 

France the northern part of the island. On the | Containing dates of holding the Yearly ay 

7th it was stated that the French Government had | Quarterly Meetings in the United 

received no confirmation of the report. States and Canada. 
EGypt.—The Khedive has written to the Min- 

ister of Finance, urging retrenchment in govern-| Published by Friends’ Book and Tract Com. 

mental expenses, and saying that he has decided | mittee, New York. 

to reduce by ten per cent. the civil lists of himself | . ¥ 

and the hereditary Prince. The expenses of the | Single Copies, FIVE Cents, 

Court will also be reduced. Twelve Copies, FIFTY Cents, 
On the 7th, the Egyptian Ministry tendered ss e 

their resignations to che Khedive, which he ac- Postage stamps received. 

cepted, requesting them to oe" in office until Address, DAVID S. TABER, 

their successors were appointed. This step is 

owing to England's decision to refrain from ‘uy 6t-20 714 Water Street, New York, 

movements on the Soudan outside of Egypt 

proper. England will assist inthe defence of the | —— 

frontier, but insists on the abandonment of the : 7 

Soudan south and west of Wady Halfa. ° The re- i 

tiring Ministry, it is suid, demanded that England 6} \ | A (; 0 Hal oly 

should either annex Egypt or depart from the 

country, complaining that they are not allowed 

either to help themselves or to apply elsewhere 

for help which England should give. The Kte-|° The QO/ive Leaf in its new dress compares 

dive is said to be personally inclined to yield to favorably with any and is especlally suited to 

the English demands, . Friends’ schools. Price 25 cents per year, $11.00 
DomesTic.—The night of the 5th inst. and the jper hundred; order promptly of PUBLISHING 


next morning were the coldest felt for many years | AssocIATION OF FRIENDS, 41 Lakeside Building, 
throughout the West and South. Temperatures Chicago. 


20 
were reported of 48° at Jamestown, Dakota; 39° : 
at Bismarck ; 32° at Dubuque; 27° at Chicago; 
24° at Des Moines, Kansas City and Indianapolis ; 
23° at St. Louis; 20° at St. Paul and Cincinnati; 
14° at Cleveland; and 5° at Pittsburg, all below | LTTE MAY Ar AME AND ABRAM 
zero. In New England, also, the coid was un- | 
usually severe, the thermometer ranging from . 
20° to 40° below zero at different points, At Pe- a ee Sa 


tersburg, Va.,on the night of the sth it was 5°) 4 child's book, suitable for First-day School 
below zero, and at Charleston, S. C., 13° above, | jipraries, and for your own households, 

the coldest recorded there in 135 years. At At- ; 

lanta, Ga., the mercury touched zero on the 4th|__ For sale by Avice Lewis, 144 N. Seventh St, 
and sth. Great suffering resulted among the poor, | Philadelphia, or Ropert I. MuRRAY, 409 Broad- 
unprovided with adequate shelter, fuel or pro-| way, New York. Price $1.00, 4{-20 
visions, In response to a newspaper appeal, sup- 
plies of all kinds, including over g5000 worth of 
provisions, were generously given, and were dis- 


tributed among the needy, both white and colored. 
Much damage was done to orange groves, gar- PU ATN ‘ 
dens, &c., along the Florida coast as far south as | 
Manatee. At Mobile, where the temperature was 
20° above zero, many orange trees were killed, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
and it is feared that the whole crop of spring cab- : , Soda i 
bages in Mobile Co., numbering nearly Sueeaiaiee Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 
and valued at $500,000, is lost. On the 7th, with | : 
rising scmperaatee, a heavy snow storm began at (198 North Tenth Street, Philadelphis 
Nashville, Memphis, Little Rock, Shreveport, La., 
and other points, the snow being several inches 
deep. 

CONGRESS réassembled on the 7th. In the 
Senate a resolution was reported asking the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for information respecting 
the execution of the Chinese Restriction act and MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 00 
the difficulties in enforcing it. In the House, a Sere dameackta dee ties ‘United States, Canady 
large number of bills and resolutions were intro- England, France, Germany. ote. Sars aaa 
duced, Among them was a resolution requesting Patents obtained throuch MUNN & CO. are notices 
the President to invite the co operation of ms in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. the largest, Soet 
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for first quarter of 1884 is now ready. Price $3.00 
er hundred, 





eseseress Feb Fo 


7 “ : En ae most widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20a Lard 
Governments of American nations in establishing Weekly. Splendid engravings and interesting 
free commercial intercourse among those nations 


formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific | 
ican sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCUBNTE! 
and an American Customs Union, 


AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New_York. 
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